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Calendar  of  Scottish  Supplications  to  Rome,  Volume  5,  1447-1471 , 
edd.  James  Kirk,  Roland  J.  Tanner  and  the  late  Annie  I.  Dunlop. 
Edinburgh:  Scottish  Academic  Press  for  the  University  of  Glasgow, 
1997.  Pp.  xv  + 5 1 1 . £30.00.  ISBN  0 7073  07570. 

The  appropriate  inclusion  of  Dr  Annie  Dunlop’s  name  as  one  of  the 
editors  acknowledges  her  massive  production  of  transcripts  of  papal 
registers  from  1928  which  form  the  basis  of  the  volume  under  review. 
It  was  a kind  thought  by  the  other  editors  to  ensure  that  the  volume 
was  published  in  1997  the  hundredth  anniversary  of  her  birth.  The 
prefaces  of  two  volumes,  both  of  1934,  edited  by  her,  make 
interesting  reading.  The  first,  The  Apostolic  Camera  and  Scottish 
Benefices,  1418-1488 , published  appropriately  by  the  University  of  St 
Andrews,  acknowledges  that  the  inspiration  for  her  work  came  from 
Professor  J.  H.  Baxter  of  St  Andrews.  The  present  volume  appears  on 
the  seventy-fifth  anniversary  of  his  appointment  to  his  chair!  Her 
second  volume,  the  first  in  this  series,  revealed  in  the  last  few 
paragraphs  of  the  preface,  her  kind  humanity  which  is  still 
remembered  by  those  who  had  the  honour  to  be  her  friend. 

Many  are  glad  that  the  series  has  been  continued  with  the 
publication  of  the  volume  under  review.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that  scholars 
and  finance  will  continue  to  be  found  to  ensure  that  subsequent 
volumes  will  appear  as  regularly  as  possible. 

In  addition  to  the  usual  entries  regarding  benefices,  matrimonial 
dispensations  and  so  forth,  there  are  references  to  the  nobility,  the 
creation  of  the  University  of  Glasgow  and  of  St  Salvator’s  College,  St 
Andrews,  and  much  else.  The  bulk  of  these  records  is,  of  course, 
concerned  with  ecclesiastical  matters  which  will  be  the  main  interest 
to  members  of  this  Society. 

Only  a few  subjects  can  be  highlighted  within  the  space  of  a 
review.  Mention  is  made  of  a small  proportion  of  the  Scottish  clerics 
who  attended  continental  universities.  Patrick  Hepburn,  a son  of 
Hepburn  of  Hailes,  was  a student  in  Cologne.  Some  were  well 
connected  like  James  Kennedy  (a  cousin  of  the  notable  bishop  of  St 
Andrews  of  the  same  name  and  kinsman  of  James  II),  a student  in 
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Paris,  later  rector.  Mark  Muirhead  was  rector  of  students  from  beyond 
the  mountains  at  the  University  of  Bologna,  while  Thomas  Muirhead, 
a nephew  of  Andrew  Durisdeer,  bishop  of  Glasgow,  almost  certainly  a 
relative,  was  there,  too,  and  also  in  Glasgow.  Another  interesting 
example  is  William  Hogg,  who  studied  in  Rome,  was  a courtier  of 
Eugenius  IV  and  envoy  of  James  II  to  the  pope. 

Personal  connections  played  a great  part  in  furthering  the  careers 
of  many  churchmen  appearing  in  the  supplications.  Many  were 
members  of  the  royal  household,  officers  of  state,  relatives  of  the 
king.  These  are  paralleled  in  the  lives  of  those  in  bishops’ 
establishments  and  in  their  wider  family  groups.  The  two  categories, 
often  overlapping,  reflect  the  close-knit  circles  in  church  and  state. 

Activities  in  Rome  are  frequently  mentioned.  Scots  were  present 
in  the  pope’s  household:  George  Kininmont,  the  king’s  envoy  to  the 
pope,  William  Hogg,  Alexander  Rait,  Andrew  Winter.  Others  were 
cardinals’  commensals.  Alexander  Lumsden,  was  James  ID’s 
ambassador  to  the  pope,  while  Andrew  Gillespie,  nephew  of  George 
Shore  wood,  bishop  of  Brechin,  was  ordained  in  Rome.  There  are  also 
the  usual  Scottish  protonotaries  of  the  apostolic  see,  procurators 
appointed  by  Scottish  prelates,  and  so  forth. 

As  can  be  expected,  there  are  interesting  references  to  the  Council 
of  Basle  and  its  adherents,  particularly  the  frequent  appearance  of 
Thomas  Livingston,  bishop  of  Dunkeld,  the  “intimate  confessor  and 
counsellor  of  James  II”.  Several  entries  provide  genealogical 
information,  for  example,  the  Homes  of  that  Ilk.  And  there  is  much 
more  which  will  enhance  the  knowledge  of  scholars  in  their  diverse 
fields  of  specialisation. 

Identification  of  every  benefice  from  the  curial  spelling  of  place 
names  in  the  register  is  a daunting  task  for  any  editor.  The  reviewer  is 
only  too  conscious  of  the  dangers  involved,  but  where  dubiety  exists 
the  editors  provide  both  the  spelling  in  the  manuscript  entry  and  in  its 
modern  form.  Thus  in  entry  950  the  church  of  “St  Karmarari  in 
Kytire”  is  identified  with  that  of  Killarow  (sometimes  rendered 
Kilmarrow)  in  Kintyre.  The  editors  have  continued  in  the  tradition  of 
the  careful  editing  of  their  predecessors  in  the  series  and  they  also 
provide  an  index  as  serviceable  as  those  in  the  previous  volumes 
which  is  so  essential  in  a work  of  this  nature. 
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The  University  of  Glasgow  is  to  be  congratulated  for  publishing 
this  fundamental  volume  as  a hardback,  in  these  unenlightened 
paperback  days,  ensuring  that  it  can  remain  sound  long  after  the 
current  reader  has  disintegrated! 

Duncan  Shaw 
Edinburgh 

Scottish  Monasteries  in  the  Late  Middle  Ages.  By  Mark  Dilworth. 
Edinburgh:  Edinburgh  University  Press,  1995.  Pp.  vii  + 102.  £12.95. 
Paperback.  IBSN  07486  0527  4. 

This  is  a very  satisfactory  account  of  monastic  life  in  Scotland,  so  far 
as  it  is  recoverable  from  surviving  sources,  in  the  sixteenth  century, 
by  which  we  are  to  interpret  “the  late  Middle  Ages”.  Apart  from  the 
bibliography,  we  should  have  benefited  from  an  account  of  what  these 
sources  are  (where  they  exist)  and  how  far  there  is  dependence  on 
local  public  records.  At  the  beginning  of  the  century  Whithorn  still 
had  its  register  from  which  transcripts  were  made,  but  for  Galloway 
generally  we  are  thrown  back  on  R.C.  Reid’s  Wigtownshire  Charters. 

With  the  material  before  him,  the  author  had  to  ask  himself 
questions  to  which  it  provided  answers.  What  sort  of  prelate  is  found 
in  charge?  WEat  was  the  quality  of  monastic  life?  How  wealthy  were 
the  monastic  houses  and  how  numerous  were  their  inhabitants?  How 
far  were  they  related  to  national  institutions?  How  did  they  meet  the 
crisis  of  the  Reformation  ? A general  introduction  on  the  monks  and 
canons  regular  involved  is  usefully  provided.  I wonder  if  the 
Cistercian  link  of  the  first  Premonstratensians  is  really  the  most 
illuminating  thing  about  them:  their  main  idea  was  to  provide  word 

and  example.  However,  this  chapter  on  the  whole  sets  the  scene  well 
for  what  follows. 

The  next  chapter  examines  the  replacement  of  abbots  by 
commendators  who  were  less  harmful  in  Scotland  than  elsewhere, 
which  modifies  received  opinion:  none  were  laymen,  though  few  were 
priests.  The  Cistercians  were  fortunate  in  their  system  of  visitation 
from  Citeaux,  though  we  know  little  of  the  visitation  of  Thomas 
Fassington  in  1506  and  a decade  or  so  later  we  are  told  of  his  troubles 
with  Archbishop  Forman,  but  not  of  the  fact  that  he  was  chaplain  to 
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